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LETTER III. 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Dear Arice—I promised to relate to you some of the 
instances of generous love and true religious trust of the 
poor in our cities, that had come to my knowledge, and 
as I can assure you these are true stories, you will, I 
know, like to hear them. 

{ once visited a very poor sick woman; I found 
her sitting by a small table, upon which were her 
spectacles and the Bible; she was pale as ashes, and 
looked as if she were in pain. In one corner of the 
room sat her aged mother, who was partially deranged : 
she was continually repeating or singing quaint old songs 
and hymns, and at times would walk violently about the 
room and throw up her arms and raise her voice to a 
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loud pitch, when some of the hymns she repeated, excited 
her particularly. I asked the poor sufferer who had her 
senses how she was, and what were her complaints. 
She told me that she had a disease of the spine; that 
when she was young, she was bound out to some people 
who made her work too hard; that one day the master 
of the house told her to carry a kettle across the kitchen 
which was too heavy for her to lift, and she told him,so; 
but he told her she could and should carry it, or he 
would make her. He had often struck her, and she was 
afraid to refuse, and she took the kettle to the place 
where she was ordered to. From that time she had 
suffered severe pain in her spine, and at last a disease 
had fixed in it. For twenty years she had not stood 
erect, and for the last five years the disease had grown 
much worse, and she was now entirely helpless. 

‘** How do you manage?” I said. 

** Mother does what is necessary for me.” 

** But your mother is infirm, and I should not think fit 
to do anything for you.” 

** Mother is only a little out of her head, and I love to 
hear her repeat hymns; she learned them when she was 
a girl, and she used to teach them to me, and now it is 
so pleasant to hear them, and she repeats whole chapters 
from the Bible when she lies awake at night, and that is 
a comfort tome. Oh, Iam very happy to have mother 
with me; she is a little wild, but she does not hurt any 
one.” 

** Do you not sleep at night ?” 

** Not much, for these five years I have not stretched 
myself out on the bed; I cannot lie down.” 

“ How do you rest ? ” 
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“T lay my head down on this table, and when it -is 
cold I put a shawl on, and I get some sleep so, and that 
answers very well.” 

She saw I looked compassionately at her— 

*‘T am very happy,” said she, * for every one is so 
kind to me and to mother.” We have nothing of our 
own, but we never want. I feel so grateful that I cannot 
help being happy. God has been very good to me.” 

She lived in one small room in a disagreeable street ; 
she could not move without the greatest difficulty ; she 
could not stand erect; she could not lie down, and she 
had only a crazy old mother to take care of her, but yet 
the song of praise was on her lips and in her heart. 

After a short silence, I asked her how it was she had 
learned to be so very patient, so entirely resigned to the 
will of God. ‘ How,” I said, ‘* have you learned to be 
so cheerful under such sufferings ? ” 

For a moment she looked as if the remembrance of all 
she had suffered in times past, came over her mind, and 
she looked sad. She then said, 

‘* When I was young and found my health destroyed 
by my master’s cruelty, for he was nothing but a cruel 
master, and treated me like a slave, I felt very badly, I 
felt angry ; and when I found I was never to have any 
more health, that was indeed very hard, and I could not 
well bear it, and so, ma’am, for a long time myvwill 
went one way, and God’s will another, and then I was 
miserable enough, but at last I made up my mind that 
God must be good, and that His will should be my will ; 
that all must be right, though I did not see how, and 
since then I have been happy, as you see me now. I 
don’t want to complain; it is all well, and I have much 
to be thankful for,” 
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Just as she finished saying this, the old mother began 
to repeat the hymn, 

“'The Lord my pasture will prepare, 
And feed me,with a shepherd’s care.” 

What a lesson of cheerful resignation to the will of 
God, and gratitude for all his gifts had the poor sufferer 
been teaching. How did her sweet patience rebuke the 
spirit of complaint; how much better calculated than 
any sermon were her simple words, her eloquent life, to 
teach a loving trust in the Father of all. 

Go, my dear Alice, to our boundless prairies, and 
mark their green edges kissing the blue sky, and rejoice 
in the wilderness of flowers that surrounds you, go and 
worship nature in the deep rceesses or on the bare sum- 
mits of our mountains, or drink in unutterable delight, at 
the foot of Niagara, take your fill of all the beautiful 
moonlight that ever intoxicated a young heart,and yet I tell 
you, that the words and living example of this poor woman 
in her small room would have touched the heights and 
depths of your soul to finer issues than all of these 
pleasures. But there are some who will say, * But what 
a horrible lesson the story teaches of the cruelty of man 
towards his fellow beings, that this noble-hearted woman 
should have been the victim of the savage who forced 
her to work beyond her strength, and left her to suffer 
while he was perhaps enjoying life and all its blessings. 
It is too hard to think of, and it can only hurt us to see 
such poor creatures whom we cannot relieve.” 

The reply to this is, that when we see such an instance 
of the superiority of mind to circumstances, our indigna- 
tion at the sinner is, though not less, made endurable by 
also seeing the superiority of the victim. We feel at 
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such times the great truth that the power of evil is but 
for the day, but that of good, for all eternity, that 


“There surely is some guiding power 
Who rightly suffers wrong, 

Gives vice to bloom its little hour, 
But virtue late and long.” 


I have some instances of the generous kindness of the 
poor to those who were poorer than themselves, which I 
must reserve to my next letter to you, dear Alice, and 
these also shall be true stories. 

Your friend, E. L. F. 





TO MY LITTLE SISTER. 


SwEET sister, on thy lily brow 
Young life is bright and buoyant now! 
The clear, warm cheek and laughing eye 
Tell how thy little heart beats high ; 
How Love and Hope, a blessed pair, 
Mingle in heavenly converse there ; 
Love, unalloyed by selfish fears, 
And Hope, untamed by sterner years. 

Oh, if that joyous brow of thine 
Should e’er be marked with sorrow’s line, 
Or pencilled deep by age and care, 

_ May sin ne’er write a wrinkle there! 

And those glad eyes now beaming bright, 
If ever grief should dim their light, 
Though Heaven grant they ne’er may know 
A tear for aught but others’ woe! 
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Yet sbould the tear-drop sometime start 

To ease a sorrow-burdened heart, 

Oh, may no bitter, burning tear 

For sin remembered mingle there! 
And o’er those cheeks, with fiery flush 

Let burning fever sooner rush, 

Than conscious guilt, undying flame, 

Should tinge them with the blush of shame ! 

No! pure as the unsullied page, 

In youth, in womanhood, in age, 

God grant, dear sister! we may see 

A childlike innocence in thee! 

And when at length, the hour shall come 

That calls thee to thy Father’s home, 

When thou shalt take thy parting look 

Along the leaves of memory’s book, 

May thine thereon no line have traced, 

Which, at that hour, thou’dst wish effaced ; 

But may each page beam heavenly-bright 

Upon thy spirit’s clearer sight, 

Till memory’s self shall fade away— 

Lost in the blaze of endless day! Cc. T. B 





LETTER TO A MOTHER. 


Dear Nikce :—Your letter reminds me of my promise 
to help you as far as I could in the interesting work you 
have before you. You say it is now three years since 
your little boy has gladdened your household, and that 
you are anxious he should have a fair chance for happi- 
ness, by a right education. I have long since felt that 
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mothers cannot do much for their children by setting out 
with any specified plan of education, so I cannot in my 
faith prescribe one, even were | competent to forming it ; 
but still my sympathy in your work and my desire to do 
what I can for you, induces me to throw out some thoughts 
which may serve you, and which seem to my experience 
important. 

I begin by saying, that a mother must feel that the 
child is the guardian to her virtue, and then she will 
be better fitted to be the guardian of his; she must re- 
member that he comes into the world as a teacher as 
well as learner, and doubtless you feel that you have 
already learnt more from him than you can ever impart, 
for his teaching is from above. He has, in the full bloom 
of innocence, come to you with a divine power to open 
fountains in your heart that the wisest could not reach, 
and that you yourself were ignorant of: his little arms 
about your neck have been more eloquent than the most 
pathetic love tale, and in his kisses there is no fiction, no 
exaggeration. If you ever doubt whether the heart had 
in it a well-spring of eternal life, he has answered your 
doubts and reproached you before God for such a doubt. 
How can you return these benefits which he has brought 
you? I should answer, by a strict integrity in your in- 
tercourse with him, and this integrity is what I wish to 
dwe!l upon; he comes to you in truthfulness, and he 
looks to youas the source to supply all his wishes, to 
give him all knowledge, and in one word, be all to him ; 
if he discovers in you, with the keen perception which 
children have, any want of consistency of conduct with 
professions, any double dealing, his faith in you, and his 
idea of perfection is shaken, you have done something 
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towards shaking his confidence, you have done something 
towards laying a foundation for skepticism. When I 
speak of integrity 1 use the word in its widest sense ; 
there is a distinction between actual falsehood and a 
strict want of integrity; integrity of action, as well as 
speech, integrity of manner, integrity of intention. 
A mother has, I think, an opportunity of imparting this 
nice sense of truth, not by direct teaching so much as 
by her own life, and more especially by her intercourse 
with her child. In the first place then, she should begin 
by a perfectly firm conduct towards him, and not be 
moved by his smiles or tears to waver in what she has 
given him a reason to think she shall, or shall not, do; 
for to his mind there is a want of truth in this. I would 
here say, that a mother should avoid as much as possible 
all temptation to this wavering, by putting as few injunc- 
tions as possible upon the child’s natural wishes, and be 
sure not to refuse what there is any reason for allowing. 

When I see a mother wanting in this integrity towards 
her child, it makes me wonder and ask how she dares to 
show this want of reverence for God’s work which has 
not yet been defiled by the ways of the world. I have 
sometimes been present when mothers have been cor- 
rected by the children for their want of accuracy in re- 
lating some occurrence which they had seen in its truth, 
and I have rejoiced that they had still a single eye, but 
the time will come when children so exposed, will think 
when tempted, that they may follow the example, which 
gradually has had its effect of taking from them that rev- 
erence for truth which, had they been nourished and 
brought up in its atmosphere,-would have possessed their 
minds. ‘Truthseems to me to lie at the foundation of all 
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AN INFANT’S DREAM. 


things, it is the great reality, the immortal of existence, 
and in as far as we have the truth in us, are we living 
beings. Let your child then, from its cradle, see that 
there is such a thing as truth, that he can depend upon 
his mother’s words and actions, as coming from a true 
source, one that he can never doubt. In this way a child 
takes his first lesson in religion, that of deep trust. Is it 
not a matter of rejoicing that while children are the 
source of so much pain and solicitude, they may become 
the guardians to our virtue, they are the perpetual spring, 
the constant youth of existence. They keep us in mind 
of the kingdom of heaven, there is no old age in their 
company. Be .Cii-C 


AN INFANT’S DREAM. 


Aw infant’s soul—the sweetest thing of earth, 
To which endowments beautiful are given, 

As might befit a more than mortal birth, 

What shall it be, when, ’midst its winning mirth, 
And love, and trustfulness, ’tis borne to heaven ? 
Will it grow into might above the skies ? 

A spirit of high wisdom, glory, power— 

A cherub guard of the Eternal Tower, 

With knowledge filled of its vast mysteries ? 
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THE CANARY BIRD. 


CONCLUDED FROM THE LAST NUMBER. 


In the meantime the fate of her husband and daughter 
pressed heavily on the noble lady, and occasioned her 
many a sorrowful day, and many a sleepless tearful 
night. She endeavored in every way to obtain informa- 
tion concerning them, but always in vain. ‘The only in- 
telligence from France which could reach her, was con- 
tained in the newspapers. These the clergyman sent her 
once a week by Charles. One evening Charles came 
home very joyful, bringing the newspapers which he 
drew from his satchel, and saying that the pastor had not 
had time to read them through, though he had looked at 
them so far as to see that they contained good news. 
The mother eagerly read them, and found that the infor- 
mation concerning the war was indeed very promising. 
She conceived the hope of being soon able to return to 
her dear country. But alas! at the end of the paper 
was a long list of noble persons who had been executed 
on account of their attachment to the old government. 
And among them she found the name of her husband, 
Herr Von Erlan. She started as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt. ‘The paper dropped from her hand, and she 
sank down in a fainting fit. It continued a long time, 
until the people of the house who hastened in at Charles’ 
distressing cries, restored her. She became dangerously 
ill. Her recovery was despaired of, and the poor boy, 
who did not leave her bed for a moment, evidently pined 
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away. The old Tyrolese often said in a mournful tone, 
shaking his head, ‘** The coming autumn will surely strew 
its leaves over this good mother’s grave, and the poor 
child will hardly see another spring.” 

The faithful old servant Richard, had waited on the 
other side of the Rhine, until his brother the fisherman, 
returned again in the little boat, and brought him news 
of the safe passage of the lady. It was now his greatest 
anxiety to rescue his good master from death ; for in the 
opinion of Richard, it was unjust to the last degree that 
he should be executed on account of his fidelity to the 
lawful king. 

He therefore hastened very early the next day to the 
city. There he had a son named Robert, who had 
been compelled to serve in the national guard. By the 
assistance of this bold and dexterous young man, who 
sometimes kept watch over the prisoners, Richard hoped 
to deliver his master from imprisonment. Richard and 
his son contrived all sorts of plans, but found no one 
that was practicable. At last they determined that the 
son should keep on the watch and avail himself of the 
first good opportunity that should offer; but none of any 
sort appeared, and Robert had now given up all hope. 

At length Herr Von Erlan was sentenced to death, and 
his execution was to take place the following morning. 
Leaning his head upon his hand, he was mournfully sit- 
ting at midnight in his lonely prison; he thought upon 
his wife and children, feeling not so much for himself as 
for them. He knew nothing concerning them, and was 
deeply anxious in regard to their fate. What he had 
said however, with eyes lifted up to heaven, upon hear- 
ing his own sentence of death, he now felt in relation to 
them: * Lord, thy will be done !” 
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He directed all his thoughts towards God. He said, 
among other things, ‘‘ With whom shall I find comfort 
on this last night of my life but with Thee, dearest Fa- 
ther in Heaven? What thou permittest to be done, is 
always best. Do with me and mine therefore, according 
to thy good pleasure. If it be thy will to take me from 
my dear wife and good children, then thou wilt provide 
for them as a father, and comfort them in their sore dis- 
tress—trusting in Thee, I will calmly lay my head upon 
the block which is stained with the blood of so many of 
my friends. But if it be thy pleasure to spare me for a 
season to my wife and children, it will be a light thing 
for thee to open my prison door, and rescue me from the 
power of my enemies—so shall my whole life, and that 
of those who belong to me be dedicated in a continual 
thank-offering to thee.” 

While the noble man was absorbed in these thoughts, 
a great noise suddenly arose without, in the passage-way. 
The door of his prison was at once burst open. Clouds 
of smoke rushed in, and the fearful brightness of fire 
illumined the whole prison. A young soldier stood be- 
fore him and cried, ** For God’s sake save yourself.” 

The young soldier was Robert, old Richard’s son. 
Through the carelessness of some drunken soldiers, a 
fire had broken out in the building where the prisoners 
were confined. ‘The soldiers on guard before the doors 
of the prisoners, had dropped their arms and upper gar- 
ments, and hurried to extinguish the conflagration. Young 
Robert had availed himself of the first alarm; he had 
snatched up the clothes and weapons of one of the sol- 
diers, and hastily betaken himself to Herr Von Erlan. 

** Quick !’’ said Robert again, ‘* put on these clothes,” 
at the same time he assisted him to draw on the coat, 
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placed the hat with its feathers and cockade on one side 
of his head, buckled on the band of the sabre and gave 
him a musket to carry. The good gentleman’s beard, 
which had not been taken off since his imprisonment, 
completed his warlike appearance, and made him resem- 
ble more closely the savage soldiery of that period. 
** Very well,” said Robert, “now boldly dash down the 
staircase and out atthe great gate. In this dress, I think 
you will pass through without being hindered. Then 
hasten to my father, who will be with his brother, the 
Rhenish fisherman.” 

To Herr Von Erlan, the sight of the young soldier 
was like the appearance of an angel, and his words like 
a message from heaven. He instantly made himself at 
home in his part. With an airof gravity, as if entrusted 
with some most important commission, he hastened down 
the stairs, calling out in an authoritative tone to the people 
who were crowding in with their buckets, ** Make room, 
make room,” and without hindrance came out into the 
street. He thenstraightway proceeded with a brave heart 
and firm step to the city gate, and as Robert had given 
him the watchword, he succeeded in passing out of the 
city. 

He arrived after midnight at the house of the old fish- 
erman. He knocked at the window casement. The 
fisherman came out and was not a little startled, suppos- 
ing that he saw a soldier who had come to arrest him or 
his brother, as both of them had made themselves ma- 
ny enemies by their fidelity and devotion to the Erlan 
family. But when the good fisherman recognized Herr 
Von Erlan, he cried with uplifted hands, ‘* Thank God !”” 
and joyfully conducted him into the apartment. Richard, 
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who had already been watching and waiting there ten 
nights, rushed towards him with the exclamation, ‘* Oh 
my master !” and both embraced one another with tears. 
Herr Von Erlan’s first inquiry was after his wife and 
children. Richard informed him that the worthy lady 
and Master Charles were ina place of safety ; that the 
young Lina had been very sick, but was now again well, 
and in that house. Lina, who had been sleeping in the ad- 
joining chamber, was awakened by Richard’s cry of joy, 
and recognized her father by his voice. Weeping for 
joy, she ran into his arms, and her own once more 
blooming cheeks were moistened with his abundant tears. 

He was determined to pass over the Rhine that very 
night, and escape from a country which had once beena 
paradise, but was now a den of murderers. In the same 
little bark which had carried his wife and son to the op- 
posite shore he wished to be transported to the still 
peaceful soil of Germany. He immediately proceeded 
on his way with Lina, the old fisherman going before, 
and Richard following with a portmanteau on his back. 
The night was bright starlight. In deep silence they 
approached the Rhine, where the little bark stood ready 
among the weeds. Put in an instant they heard a shot 
behind them, and many rough voices called out, ‘* Stop, 
stop!” The fire in the prison had soon been extin- 
guished. The soldiers had immediately missed Herr 
Von Erlan and the lost clothes and weapons, and had 
discovered the direction of his flight. The poor fugitives 
were in a deadly panic. They hastened as fast as 
they could to the little bark. Herr Von Erlan with Lina 
on his arm hurried into it, and Richard sprang in after 
him. Both seized the oars and rowed with all their 
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might. The old fisherman, for whom there was no room 
in the little vessel, hid himself in the hollow of a 
willow tree. 

But scarcely was the bark twenty paces from land, 
when the soldiers reached the shore. They began to 
fire on the innocent fugitives, and the balls whistled fear- 
fully about their ears. Herr Von Erlan ordered Lina to 
lie down in the bottom of the boat. The two rowers re- 
doubled their efforts. A ball broke through Herr Von 
Erlan’s hat ; two others struck Richard’s oar. The little 
bark which scarcely rose a finger’s breath above the 
water, reeled and almost swamped. Yet they all es- 
caped uninjured and reached the opposite bank in safety. 

Herr Von Erlan sank on his knees to thank God for 
his deliverance ; Lina and Richard followed his example. 
They then seated themselves upon the trunk of a pros- 
trate tree, to rest from their exertions. After they were 
in some measure recruited, Richard, who would not de- 
sert his master in his necessity, marched forward with 
his pilgrim staff in his hand and a heavy burden on his 
back—while his master and the young Lina followed 
him. He proceeded in the direction of those wooded 
mountains of Suabia, which on account of their numerous 
_ dark fir-groves, are called ‘* The Black Forest.” 

It was now the main object of Herr Von Erlan to find 
his wife. Richard knew an honest countryman in the 
neighborhood of The Black Forest. To him they went 
first, in order to rest themselves for a couple of days, 
and prepare for their farther travels. Scarcely however, 
had Herr Von Erlan stepped within the rural dwelling, 
when he began to speak again of their departure; “I 
cannot know a moment’s rest,” he said to Richard, “ un- 
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til I have found again my wife and son. You told me, 
my good Richard, that they must certainly be in Swit- 
zerland. But how are we to get there ? My Lina cannot 
travel so far on foot; and I have no means of going any 
other way.” 

Richard now drew forth a purse of money and shook 
out the gold pieces on the table. ‘ Best of masters,” 
he cried, ‘you are not so poor as you think.” Herr 
Von Erlan stared, first at the money, and then at his 
faithful servant. ‘* While you were well off,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ you were always beneficent. How many 
persons have been relieved by your money in their ut- 
most necessity. Now, while you were pining in prison 
and your wife was wandering about an exile in a foreign 
land, I have been making myself the banker of some of 
that money; for though [ found it to be too true, that 
many persons are destitute of gratitude and honesty, I also 
found many honest souls, who not only gave me back 
what had been loaned to them, but added still more, from 
love and gratitude towards their good master.” Herr 
Von Erlan counted the money. ‘It is a great deal,” he 
said, thankfully looking up to heaven, “a great deal !— 
But how long—how long can it last?”  ‘ We will be 
very prudent,” said Richard, ‘and yet not go on foot to 
Switzerland.” 

Richard purchased a horse and a light country wagon, 
over which by means of some hoops a linen cloth could be 
stretched, to shelter them from the wind and rain. They 
continued their journey. Richard generally walked by 
their side. Herr Von Erlan and Lina were anxious to 
relieve him, but they were almost always obliged to yield 
to the pressing entreaties of the kind-hearted old man. 
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In this way they reached Switzerland; but no where 
could Herr Von Erlan obtain a syllable of intelligence 
concerning his wife. Every inquiry was in vain. He 
was convinced that she must have taken some other road. 
They returned to Suabia. 

In the meantime the strength of the worthy gentleman 
was exhausted, both by his harsh treatment in prison, the 
anguish and terror of his trial, the anxiety and fear of 
his escape, and the daily hardships of his journey. He 
became ill, and was obliged to stop ata little town in 
Suabia until he sheuld recover. 

Richard hired two parlors with a chamber and kitchen, 
purchased the absolute necessaries of household furni- 
ture, and as he was quite familiar with all domestic em- 
ployments, took charge of the little establishment. Lina 
was his faithful assistant, and from morning to night was 
delighted to do any work which was not beyond her 
strength. At first, Her Von Erlan was almost wholly 
confined to his bed. It was long before he could sit up 
the greater part of the day. Lina did all in her power 
to nurse him, to enliven him and to while away his time. 
She continued to vary his pleasures every day—some- 
times, there was a new dish which she had cooked her- 
self for the first time ; sometimes, a new song; some- 
times, she surprised him with some agreeable news. The 
father expressed to her his love and approbation in every 
imaginable way. 

Now arrived Lina’s birth-day. She went to mass 
early in the morning that she might thank God, and 
more especially, that she might pray for her father and 
mother. When she came back, behold! there stood in 
the window her favorite flowers, the most splendid red 
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and blue stock gilliflowers, with a canary bird of the 
purest yellow color, and a little tuft on his head, just like 
the one she had at home, hanging in a pretty cage near 
the window over the flowers. The morning sun shone 
through the window unusually bright and genial, making 
the beautiful colors of the flowers: still more brilliant. 
Lina stood enraptured. Tears filled her eyes at her fa- 
ther’s tender affection. She thanked him in the tenderest 
expressions of filial love. ‘* You must take the will for 
the deed, my good child,” said her father. “I cannot 
now give you more. When we were at our castle, things 
were different. The day was celebrated with loud jubi- 
lee, and all the village feasted. Now, we must pass it 
in quiet gladness.” 

A better meal than usual had been prepared. At table, 
the father was again merry from the heart. Richard too 
was made to sit down with them. At the end of the 
repast, the bustling old servant had still a tart to bring 
forward, which was decorated with flowers, and a flask 
of red wine from Alsace, their father land. The father 
first drank to Lina’s health, and to that of his wife and 
son. Sadness, however, was mingled with his joy, and 
his tears dropped into the wine. ‘ Ah, Lina,” said he, 
“where do your mother and brother celebrate your 
birth-day ? What may not have befallen them? Alas! 
a woman and child thrust out into the world without 
friend or protector, exposed toa thousand inconveniences, 
perplexities and dangers. Who knows whether we shall 
ever again celebrate this day together? Once, I had so 
cheerful a spirit, and so firm a trust in God’s providence. 
But now,!I often have very sad hours. I fear I 
fear. 2 
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Lina fell weeping on her father’s neck, wishing to 
comfort him. ‘ Take heart, dearest father,” she said. 
** God will not forsake us. He will surely again bring us 
together, or He would not have preserved all of us in so 
wonderful a manner. Most certainly, he does take care 
of us.” ‘ Aye, that he does!’’ said Richard, and wiped 
his eyes. All were silent; it was a moment of still, 
devout emotion. 

All at once the canary bird began singing the air of 
the hymn, 

“Faithful and true, 
Art Thou, O God, 

So take I heart 
Beneath thy rod.” 

Lina in amazement smote her hands together, and 
cried out,‘* Oh Heavens! what isthis ? That was the first 
hymn which Charles and I learnt to play and sing on the 
harpsichord, and we were singing it at the very time 
when you were arrested, dearest father.” The father, 
Lina and Richard, all three, looked up to the bird in 
consternation and wonder. ‘Twice, three times, he re- 
peated the melody—it was nothing else—that same 
hymn—not a note was missing ! 

“This is altogether wonderful !” said the father, un- 
covering his head. ‘* Gracious God, I do believe that 
Thou wilt again restore to me my dear wife and son. 
The bird can have learned this only from them, though 
how I do not comprehend. Oh Richard, how did you 
come by this bird ?” 

Richard replied, that he had purchased the pretty little 
creature the day before of a young Tyrolese. * Then 
run, look for him, find out all you can,” said Herr Von 
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Erlan. ‘“ Perhaps he can furnish us with recent intelli 
gence.” Richard was gone a long time. Herr Von 
Erlan and his daughter waited for him in the most im- 
patient suspense. ‘ How great must the necessity have 
been,” said the father, “ which compelled her to sell this 
pretty creature ; or perhaps she is actually dead, and the 
bird may be all she has left behind for us.” At length 
Richard came with the Tyrolese. The young man could 
tell nothing in particular concerning the canary bird. 
He had bought him in the Tyrol of a young shepherd 
boy. The name of the lady Von Erlan was unknown 
to the Tyrolese. But in reply to the further inquiries of 
Herr Von Erlan, he assured him that such a lady and 
such a child were really in his country, and that the bird 
might very possibly have once belonged to them. He had 
seen the lady every Sunday at church, and had often 
met the boy, who went to school to the minister. He 
thought the little fellow must be very learned, for he al- 
ways carried a large bundle of books on his back, packed 
inacase. The Tyrolese described the form of the lady 
and the child so accurately that they all with one accord 
joyfully cried out, “It is they—it is certainly they !” 
All heartily thanked God with tears, for having revealed 
to them by his wonderful leadings the residence of their 
dear ones. Herr Von Erlan made the strictest inquiries 
concerning the place where his wife lived and the road 
that led to it, presenting the astonished Tyrolese in return 
for his faithful description, with a solid dollar. 

They now immediately prepared for their journey. Herr 
Von Erlan no longer suffered from debility. The joyful 
news had given him more strength than the best medi- 
cine. Lina helped him to pack, and Richard proceeded 
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to put the little wagon again in good order, and bring back 
the trusty old bay horse, which in the mean while had 
been working for his bare living with an innkeeper. They 
departed for the Tyrol the very next day. The dear 
little bird too they did not leave behind. His cage was 
hung from the hoop in the wagon, over which the white 
covering was spread, and Herr Von Erlan and Lina en- 
joyed the pleasure of having their time shortened by his 
cheering little song. 

Herr Von Erlan with his little travelling company and 
rustic carriage, safely reached the village, to the parish 
of which the hamlet of Schwarzenfels was annexed. 
He immediately went to the pastor, who confirmed all 
that had been told by the young Tyrolese bird-merchant. 
The lady Von Erlan and her son were still alive. **But,” 
said the clergyman, ‘the worthy lady lives in the pro- 
foundest grief. She supposes her beloved husband to be 
dead ; and ever since she received the sad intelligence, 
all joy has departed from her heart. She scarcely sur- 
vived the dangerous illness into which her sorrow plunged 
her, and is now recovering only with difficulty and very 
slowly.” 

Herr Von Erlan inquired, how this false report arrived ? 
The minister produced a packet of newspapers, looked 
for one, and laid it before him. Herr Von Erlan read 
with his own eyes on the folded leaf, his execution, and 
the day when it took place. Much as he was surprised, he 
could easily explain to himself the matter; such mistakes 
were only among the little insignificant irregularities of 
those days of confusion. His name had either been for- 
gotten, and so not obliterated from the list previously 
drawn up of those who were to be executed, or it had been 
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purposely left there in the hope that an examination into 
his escape might thus be more easily eluded. 

Herr Von Erlan was deeply grieved that his wife had 
suffered such extreme affliction, and been brought so 
near the grave by this false report of calamity. The 
clergyman was of opinion that the joyful tidings which 
now awaited her, should be communicated with the ut- 
most caution. He conversed upon the subject with Herr 
Von Erlan, and they all set out together for Schwarzen- 
fels ; though it was already late in the evening, and the 
weather was very unfavorable. It had been raining all 
day, and was now beginning to snow fast, as the winter 
commences early in that country. They soon, however, 
reached the summit of the wooded mountain, from which 
the low cottages, with their flat, snow-covered roofs and 
smoking chimneys could be seen far below in the valley 
through the fir-branches. Here the company sate down 
ona mossy rock under the thick fir-trees, which with 


their low hanging branches protected them from the 
wind and wet; and Richard now went first towards the 
cottages, which the friendly clergyman had pointed out 
to him with, his finger, through an opening among the 
branches. 


The lady Von Erlan was sitting, dressed in black, on 
her rustic hearth; the glimmering blaze of which was 
beginning to light up the room, where it was already 
evening. She was still at her knitting work, and the boy 
had gone on reading to her out of a book. When she 
saw her faithful servant entering, with his snow-white 
hair, she uttered a loud cry, and her work dropped from 
her hands. She hastened to him, and with a torrent of 
tears, both of joy and grief, greeted him as cordially as 
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if he had been her own dear father. Charles too was 
beside himself from joy. The lady bade the old man 
sit down on a wooden stool, which Charles had drawn 
towards the fire. 

** Ah, Richard !”? she began, when he had taken his 
seat by the fire opposite to her, “* Is it thus—thus that we 
meet again? Ah me! I will not now speak of the 
bloody death of that good, that best of husbands. The 
remembrance is too sorrowful. But how did it fare with 
Lina? Did the good child die, as the physician pre- 
dicted? Alas, her dear form has probably long ago 
been dust and ashes!’ Richard now informed her, that 
the friendly physician represented Lina’s illness at the 
time, as more dangerous than it really was, in order the 
more easily to persuade her to flee ; that Lina soon re- 
covered, and had been well and hearty ever since. The 
mother was delighted, and her eyes beamed with rap- 
ture. ‘ But,” she resumed, with a serious clouded look, 
** why did you not bring her with you? why have you not 
torn her away from the wretched father land, where her 
life is not secure for a moment? Cruel man, how could 
you come off without her? Why have you ”—She could 
not finish, for the door suddenly opened, and Lina flew 
into her mother’s arms. Charles also pressed towards 
them. Never were sweeter tears shed, than those of the 
joyful mother, when she thus again held both her chil- 
dren in her arms. 

But soon her joy again gave way to sadness. ‘ Oh, 
that my dear partner were still living,” she said, and 
weeping, looked up to heaven. ‘* Ah then—then indeed, 
the measure of my joy would be full. As it is, my 
dearest children, you are poor fatherless orphans, and 
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the sight of you fills the heart of your dejected mother 
with pain. For oh, what can J, a destitute widow, with 
no adviser, do for you ?” 

Then began Richard by slight hints, to prepare her 
for the joyful news of his master’s deliverance. But the 
lady Von Erlan was more composed than Richard ex- 
pected. The great pleasure of seeing her good Lina 
again, and the still greater of once more clasping her 
daughter in her arms, had been the most natural and 
gradual preparation to the noble lady, for the highest joy 
her heart could contain—the joy of again seeing alive 
the husband whom she had supposed to be executed. 
With a beating heart the worthy man had been long 
standing before the door, where he could hear every 
word. 

As soon as the lady plainly perceived from Richard’s 
language that her husband was still alive, she cried aloud, 
in an ecstacy of joy, “‘ He lives! Forever praised be 
God’s mercy, which rescued him from his murderers! 
Ah! surely he is not far distant. Come, children, come, 
let us go to him.” Herr Von Erlan then opened the door, 
and in a delirium of joy threw himself into the open 
arms of his wife. But the good woman, who until that 
hour had lamented for her dear husband as dead, and 
now saw him alive before her, experienced a most pe- 
culiar sensation. Timid and’shy, as though still doubting 
whether it could be really himself. she contemplated him 
as he stood before her in the fire-light. She could not 
give utterance to her blissful state of mind, and she only 
exclaimed, “‘ Oh what happiness awaits us in Heaven, 
where we shall again see so many beloved beings, whom 
we have mourned over as dead !” 
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Father and mother, son and daughter, the worthy clex- 
gZyman and the trusty servant passed a most happy even- 
ing by this rustic fireside. The old Tyrolese also and 
his dame took the most cordial interest in this joyful oc- 
casion. 

The next morning another guest arrived, who, next to 
God, had contributed the most to the re-union of the 
noble family. Richard brought in the canary bird, which 
he had left the evening before at the parsonage. Charles 
was greatly rejoiced to see his little bird again. During 
his mother’s illness, it had made its escape through the 
open window, and Charles had heard nothing more con- 
cerning it since. Herr Von Erlan now particularly des- 
cribed how the canary bird had been the means of his 
discovering his wife and son. The lady Von Erlan shed 
tears of joy and gratitude at these wonderful leadings of 
God. “ Yes, gracious God,” she said with clasped hands, 
*‘ this has been done by Thee. Thou didst make use of 
this little winged messenger, to inform my husband in 
what remote corner of the earth I was sheltered. Had 
he not hastened hither, I must have sunk in my sorrow, 
and should not have survived this winter.” 

Charles shared his mother’s gratitude with high glee. 
** Was it not,” he asked, “a bright thought in me to 
teach the little bird that very air?” I did not think, 
however, when I was so troubled about the loss of my 
bird, that God had taken it from me in order to restore 
to me my father and sister, and the bird besides. One 
may see very plainly, how God can prepare for us great 
happiness out of a small misfortune.” 

“ You are right, dear Charles,” said the father, ‘“‘ Thus 
God takes from us our goods, in order to bestow on us 
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nobler ones. I hope that we have all of us, through our y 

temporal losses, gained in virtue, compared with which 
splendor and riches are nothing. Virtue alone has im- 
mortal worth. Possibly too, God may hereafter restore 
to us our temporal goods, as He has given back to thee 
thy canary bird.” 

The shepherd boy, whom Charles had commissioned 
to arrest his truant canary bird, and who instead of re- 
storing him, had sold him to a bird-dealer, was in great 
consternation when the clergyman called him to account, 
and informed him of the bird’s betraying the theft, in 
another country many miles distant. ‘1 will never act 
dishonestly again,” said the boy, * for | now see that no 
thread can be spun fine enough not to show when the 
sun shines on it.” 

Herr Von Erlan at once concluded to pass the winter 
under this humble roof. Richard was lodged in one of f 
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the neighboring cottages. ‘The canary bird resumed the 
place it had occupied before it flew away. Lina took the 
strictest care of it, and even in the winter season never 
suffered it to be without green leaves or fresh apple par- 
ings. Frequently, when the noble family were sitting in 
the little apartment during the bright winter days, and 
looking out on the forest of fir-trees, the little bird war- 
| bled forth the melody of the hymn, 

“ Cheerful I go, 

; Through toil and woe, 

Since God above 

Is only Love. 


“ Faithful and true 
Art Thou, O God, 
So take I heart 

Beneath thy rod.” 
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The children and parents would then sing for them- 
selves the entire hymn, and derived from it consolation 
and improvement. Indeed, under the many mournful 
events and oppressive anxieties which continued to visit 
this family, it was a cheering comfort to all of them, 
whenever the little bird all of a sudden commenced his 
song, which he usually ended with a gladsome, merry 
trill. ‘* We will trust,” they said, “ Him who has al- 
ready so wonderfully helped us, by means of so little 
and insignificant a creature as this bird. He who can 
help us in a thousand ways, and who has helped us hith- 
erto, will do so in the time to come.” 

** Yes, yes,” said old Richard, “I think so too. The 
sight of the poor bird outside of the window, during the 
deep snow and cutting frost, is to me always touching. 
I think of those words: ‘* Consider the fowls of the air, 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns, yet your Father in Heaven feedeth them; are not 
ye much better than they?” Still, when I look at this 
little bird, those words go still deeper into my heart ; and 
when he tunes up his song, I find it impossible to feel 
down-hearted any longer—let the world look ever so bad, 
or treat me ever so harshly. He who cares for the birds, 
will never forget us.” 

The noble family however, were obliged to live in sore 
straits sometime longer—but at last they were restored to 
their father-land, and received back the greater part of 
their possessions. Herr Von Erlan and his wife enjoyed 
their restoration to wealth and power, because it enabled 
them to reward according to the desire of their hearts, 
the good Richard, his wife and son, the old fisherman, 
and every one who had befriended them in their neces- 
sity. L. 0, 
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The children and parents would then sing for them- 
selves the entire hymn, and derived from it consolation 
and improvement. Indeed, under the many mournful 
events and oppressive anxieties which continued to visit 
this family, it was a cheering comfort to all of them, 
whenever the little bird all of a sudden commenced his 
song, which he usually ended with a gladsome, merry 
trill. ‘* We will trust,” they said, ‘ Him who has al- 
ready so wonderfully helped us, by means of so little 
and insignificant a creature as this bird. He who can 
help us in a thousand ways, and who has helped us hith- 
erto, will do so in the time to come.” 

** Yes, yes,”’ said old Richard, “I think so too. The 
sight of the poor bird outside of the window, during the 
deep snow and cutting frost, is to me always touching. 
I think of those words: ‘* Consider the fowls of the air, 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns, yet your Father in Heaven feedeth them; are not 
ye much better than they?” Still, when I look at this 
little bird, those words go still deeper into my heart ; and 
when he tunes up his song, I find it impossible to feel 
down-hearted any longer—let the world look ever so bad, 
or treat me ever so harshly. He who cares for the birds, 
will never forget us.” 

The noble family however, were obliged to live in sore 
straits sometime longer—but at last they were restored to 
their father-land, and received back the greater part of 
their possessions. Herr Von Erlan and his wife enjoyed 
their restoration to wealth and power, because it enabled 
them to reward according to the desire of their hearts, 
the good Richard, his wife and son, the old fisherman, 
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Tue Darwish in his prayer is saying: ‘*O God! 
have compassion on the wicked, for to the good Thou 
hast been abundantly kind, inasmuch as Thou hast made 
them virtuous.” 


THE LOVED ONE EVER NEAR. 


THE LOVED ONE EVER NEAR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


I ruink of thee when the bright sunlight shimmers 
Across the sea ; 


When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers, \ ; 
I think of thee. 


I see thee, if far up the pathway yonder 
The dust be stirred ; 

If faint steps o’er the little bridge to wander 
At night be heard. 


I hear thee, when the tossing waves’ low rumbling 
Creeps up the hill ; 

I goto the lone wood and listen, trembling, bi 
When all is still. BY 


I am with thee wherever thou art roaming, 
And thou art near! 

The sun goes down and soon the stars are coming— 
W ould thou wert here! 








HE scatters enjoyment who can enjoy much.—Lavater. 














TO HAL. 


I'sar Hat—lI promised in my last letter that I would 
write you more about slaves and slavery. 

Of the early history of Flora, of whom I am now going 
to tell you, I can obtain no particulars. I do not even 
know whether she was brought from Africa, or born in 
servitude. The first account I have of her, is, when she 
was a grown woman, and the mother of a little boy 
named Cato. She and her child were held as property 
by a gentleman and lady who were very kind to their 
good slaves, but could’ not bear with those who were 
troublesome. They said that Flora was idle. And who 
can wonder that she should be so, when the profits of her 
industry, had she been industrious, would have been 
withheld from her, and gone to increase her master’s 
estate? Flora was impudent. And was it inexcusable 
if her deeply wronged spirit sometimes spurned the 
authority which had been usurped over her, and gave 
vent to its bitter feelings in disrespectful words? Her 
mistress said she was a“ bad creature ;” and so her 
master determined to send her to the south, and have her 
sold there. Because, when deprived of that precious 
gift of God, liberty, she could not reconcile herself to 
her sad situation, and be grateful for the comforts which 
fall to the lot of the house slaves, she was probably con- 
demned to work on a plantation under the overseer’s 
lash. One morning, her master told her to take a bundle 
and follow him. She did so, without knowing what was 
to follow. When they reached a wharf, he directed her 
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to carry the bundle on board a ship which lay at its side. 
Flora obeyed; and was immediately seized, and put in 
irons. She then knew what her fate was to be, and 
asked for her child. Her master refused to let her have 
him ; telling her that he should keep him. She begged, 
and prayed, and said she was willing to go any where, 
if she could take her child with her; but he was inexo- 
rable. And yet, God had made him the father of two 
beautiful and affectionate little girls. Could he have 
remembered the injunction of him who said, ‘ All things 
whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do 
ye even also the same unto them’ 

The anchor was drawn up; the canvass spread to the 
breeze ; and the noble ship, ‘ walking the waters like a 
thing of life,’ proceeded on her destined way. But the 
frantic shrieks of the bereaved mother returned to the 
land, and were heard for a great distance. When they 
ceased to sound in the ears of those on shore, did they 
not reach Him ‘ who holdeth the waters in the hollow of 
his hand ;’ and ‘ without whom not even a sparrow fall- 
eth to the ground’? 

Have you a little brother, dear Hal? and have you 
seen him hushed to sleep in your mother’s arms? seen 
her lips press his downy cheek ? and watched the look 
of unutterable tenderness with which she bent over her 
sleeping boy? Imagine, then, what her sufferings would 
be if she were separated from him by violence, and car- 
ried to a distance; while he remained in the power of 
those who have done that most cruel deed. 

Such scenes have ceased to be acted in our own New 
England; but in the southern part of our country they 
are an every-day occurrence. Ought we, who are con- 
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nected with the south by a common government,to suffer 
these things to be? ‘True, slavery is firmly planted in 
our soil; but shall we therefore allow its roots to extend 
farther and farther, and its branches to scatter moral 
pestilence over our land? No. It must be removed. 
And we must all meditate most seriously and deeply on 
the means by which its removal may be effected. 

Give .your attention to the subject now, dear Hal, 
while your mind is yet unfilled by the engrossing cares 
and occupations of mature life. When you are alone, 
sometimes lay your book aside; and think upon the 
wrongs and the sufferings of your colored brethren and 
sisters ; and try to decide what you will do’ when you 
are a man, to bring about a better state of things. Pray 
to God to give you wisdom how to resolve, and how to 
act, and strength after you have discovered the path of 
duty, to walk in it with a firm and unhesitating step. 
You may encounter trials and opposition in the perform- 
ance of this and every other good work. Friends may 
desert, or array themselves against you; but he who 
has gone before, to prepare a place for us in his Father’s 
and our Father’s house, says to each one of us, ** Unless 
you will take up your cross,” that is, endure any suffering 
which perseverance in the right may occasion you, * and 
follow me, you cannot be my disciple.” 

Yours, dear Hal, very truly. N. H. A. 


Newburyport. 





Truta is a quarrelsome person. 
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ANECDOTE OF WESLEY. 


ANECDOTE OF WESLEY. 


Josern Braprorp was for some years the travelling 
companion of Mr. Wesley, for whom he would have 
sacrificed health, and even life; but to whom his will 
would never bend, except in meekness. ‘ Joseph,” said 
Mr. Wesley one day,“ take these letters to the post.” 

B. “1 will take them after preaching, sir.” 

W. “Take them now, Joseph.” 

B. **I wish to hear you preach, sir, and there will be 
sufficient time for the post, after service.” 

W. “T insist upon your going now, Joseph.” 

B. “J will not go at present.” 

W. “ You won't!” 

B. “ No, sir.” 

W. * Then you and I must part.” 

B. “ Very good, sir.” 

The good men slept over it. Both were early risers. 
At four o’clock the next morning, the refractory helper 
was accosted with ** Joseph, have you considered what | 
said—that we must part?” 

me Tee; ar” 

W. “ And must we part ?” 

B. * Please yourself, sir.” 

W. “ Will you ask my pardon, Joseph ?” 

B. “ No, sir.” 

W. * You won’t?” 

B. “No, sir.” 

W. “Then I will ask yours, Joseph.” 

Poor Joseph was instantly melted ; smitten as by the 
wand of Moses, when forth gushed the tears, like the 
water from the rock. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


On! fear not thou to die! 

Far rather fear to live, for life 

Has thousand snares thy feet to try, 

By peril, pain and strife. 

Brief is the work of Death; 

But Life! the spirit shrinks to see 

How full, ere Heaven recalls the breath, 
The cup of woe may be. 


Oh fear not thou to die! 

No more to suffer or to sin; 

No snares without, thy faith to try, 

No traitor heart within ; 

But fear, oh rather fear 

The gay, the light, the changeful scene 
The flattering smiles that greet thee here 
From heaven thy heart to wean. 


Fear lest in evil hour 

Thy pure and holy hope, o’ercome 
By clouds that in the horizon lower, 
Thy spirit feel that gloom, 

Which over earth and heaven 

The covering throws of fell despair, 
And deems itself the unforgiven, 
Predestined child of care. 


Oh fear not thou to die! 

To die, and be that blessed one, 
Who, in the bright and beauteous sky 
May feel his conflict done. 

Who feels that never more 

The tear of grief or shame shall come 
For thousand wanderings from the Power 
Who loved and called him home. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 


WHICH FORBIDS TO STRIKE OR RETURN A BLOW. 


[Continued from last No.] 


Ir happened the next day, that while the boys were in 
; the playground, Joe Thompson, a little fellow about seven 
years old, tossed his ball over the high wall, into the 
adjoining garden. This ball was a very precious one, 
given to him by his grandmamma; it was beautifully 
worked in worsted, and was acapital bouncer. Ned saw 
the accident, and proposed that some one should go to 
the next door, and ask leave to get the ball. But he was 
told that this had been done so often, that the people had 
refused to allow any of the boys to go for their balls. 
“ Well, then,” said Ned, “I will climb over and get it ( 
for him.” ‘ You, little ‘hop o? my thumb,’ can never 
climb over that wall,” said Tom, in a sneering tone. 
Ned did not feel at all uncomfortable now, for he was 
thinking of little Joe, and not of himself, so he only 
| answered by a vigorous attempt to scale the wall. ‘This 
he accomplished, and with such activity and dexterity, as 
to astonish the boys, for Ned had been brought up in the 
: country, and had early learnt to climb trees and clamber 
up barns and outhouses. He quickly returned with Joe’s 
ball, and raised himself greatly in the estimation of his 
schoolfellows, by his agility, and the kind feeling that 
prompted it. 

Tom was quite surprised, and almost feared that his 
power was gone. However he set his wits to work, and 
soon contrived a plan of teasing, which made this mo- 
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ment’s freedom and pleasure the commencement of many 
days of wretchedness to poor Ned. 3 

As he was running home, Tom overtook him, quite 
out of breath, and said, ‘* Thanks to me, Mr. Ned, you 
are out of that scrape.” ‘* What scrape?” said Ned, 
‘*¢ What scrape! why, do not you know what the punish- 
ment for climbing over that wall is?” ‘* No, indeed,” 
said Ned, ‘I did not know there was any punishment 
for climbing walls.” 

“There is though,” said Tom; “and it is this ;— 
you will have to sit on the high stool by yourself, with 
a fool’s cap on, for a whole day, while the boys will 
hardly be able to look at you without laughing; indeed, 
it would have been good fun, after all, to see you perched 
there. Iam almost sorry I have prevented it.” Poor 
Ned turned terribly red, as Tom spoke, and thought 
how very cruel such a punishment would be to him. 
** However,” said Tom, ‘I have made all the boys 
promise not to tell, and, of course, do not intend to do so 
myself.” 

Ned, without giving himself time to think whether 
such a punishment was probable, or at all suitable for 
the offence, warmly thanked Tom for saving him from 
so much distress. 

‘You had better not mention this at home,’ said 
Tom, “for fear your father or mother should think it 
their duty to tell the master.” Saying this, he ran off, 
leaving Ned burdened with a new inducement for con- 
cealment from his master. 

It was now the middle of February, and there had not 
yet been any sliding, but to Ned’s delight, when he 
awoke on the following morning he found that a hard 
frost had set in, and that the ice already was tolerably 
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thick on the shallower pools. As he returned from 
school, he met his friend Robert, who begged him to get 
up early the next day and have an hour’s sliding before 
school time, if the ice was fit. Ned gladly consented to 
this, knowing that his father and mother would not have 
the least objection to his going with Robert. The frost 
continued all day and all night, so that when at eight 
o’clock the following morning the boys sallied forth, 
they found plenty of ice suitable for their purpose. 

Robert was a very expert skater, and offered to teach 
Edward, who was delighted to learn; so after school 
when they again met, Edward made his first awkward 
attempts at skating. Just as he was beginning to flatter 
himself that in another lesson he should be able to pro- 
ceed a few paces without such continual tumbling, he 
saw Tom coming with a number of his schoolfellows. 
At that very moment down went poor Ned, and a shout 
of laughter burst from the merry troop. Robert hast- 
ened to him, and was disappointed to see how very fool- 
ish Ned looked: he had laughed heartily at all his former 
tumbles, but now he seemed ready to cry. ‘‘ Cheer up, 
Ned, try again,” said he — but Ned’s mirth was gone. 

* What fun it will be,” shouted Tom, “ to see Ned 
learning to skate — now my man, first one foot, then the 
other, and take care it does not fall down and hurt itself. 
But never mind,” he added, seeing Robert, “ its mother 
will pick it up again.” 

This last speech roused Ned’s better feelings, for he 
recollected how ashamed he had been of Robert the last 
time he was with him ; so he summoned courage to say, 
‘7 dare say you would have been glad of so kind a friend 
when you learned to skate, at least I know I am.” 
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*“ By the way, Tom,” said Frank Howard, who now 
came up from a distant part of the pond, “ how many 
tumbles had you the first day you tried to skate ?”—Tom 
made no answer. 

** Come, tell us,” shouted the boys —still not answer. 
‘*¢ ] do believe,” said one, ** he cannot skate.” 

*¢ We’ll soon see,” cried Frank, ‘for he deserves a 
little mortification for his ill nature to Graham.” 

The boys were delighted with a joke, no matter at 
whose expense, so they agreed that Tom should prove 
to their satisfaction that he could skate better than Ned, 
or find some other pond to slide on, for they declared 
they would not have him with them. They soon bor- 
rowed a pair of skates, and brought them to Tom, telling 
him he must put them on if he wished to play any 
longer with them. But Tom, who had kept backing out 
from among them from the moment Frank Howard 
spoke, was now at the very edge of the pond, and 
finding they were in earnest, he said in a tone half 
frightened and half insolent, “I don’t choose to be made 
to skate when I am not inclined,” and then ran off as 
fast as he could. ‘The first impulse of his schoolfellows 
was to overtake him, and inflict some punishment on him 
for escaping, but Frank called out, ** Never mind him, 
he’s better away. And now do let us try to play without 
vexing one another, for it wastes a great deal of time.” 

This was their half-holiday, and a very pleasant one it 
proved after Tom was gone ; and when they were sepa- 
rating to go to their homes, Frank went up to Robert, 
and in the honest straightforward way in which he always 
spoke, he said, ‘** Why don’t you come to our school, 
Bruce ; I should like to know you, though you are a bit 
of a beokworm.” 
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Well,” said Robert, laughing, “ and [ think I should 
like to know. you too; but cannot I do so without coming 
to. your school ?” 

** T suppose so,” said Frank, “only it seems odd to 
know boys that don’t go either to our school, or to one of 
the schools on our side.” 

**On your side !—what can you mean?” said Robert, 
quite bewildered for a moment. 

*‘] mean on our side, in our regular pitched battles,” 

‘** What a terrible thing this fighting is,” said Robert, 
musingly. 

** Oh dear no, not terrible at all! It’s quite impossible 
to do without it, if you’ve any spirit, and don’t choose to 
be trampled on by your neighbors.” 

“*] don’t know that any one ever tried to trample on 
me,” said Robert, smiling, ‘and yet I never fought in 
my life.” 

**Oh, I see you don’t understand things at all,” said 
Frank, “‘ but Pll try to teach you some of these days; 
so now good bye, and I hope we shall soon meet again.” 

The boys separated, and Ned proceeded homewards 
with his friend. 

‘Ts not Howard a fine fellow?” said Ned to Robert, 
** he’s no coward at any rate.” 

* He rather puzzles me,” replied Robert; ‘I have al- 
ways been told that real bravery was shown in refusing 

to fight, and in not being ready for a combat at any time ; 
but I am pretty sure he has been differently taught, for I 
think he is as you say a fine fellow, and not the least bit 
of a coward.” 

When Tom appeared at school the next day, he looked 
so crestfallen, that Ned was quite sorry for him, and 
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offered to walk home with him. ‘Tom thanked him, and 
said he was going with a note in a contrary direction, 
but he supposed that Ned would not care to go with him, 
now that he had Howard fora champion. He said this 
in such a doleful tone, that Ned felt obliged to say he 
would go with him if it was not far. Being assured that it 
was not, they went off together. Tom’s errand was soon 
performed, and just as they were getting into the road 
that would lead straight home, he said, ** Now Ned, let’s 
have a little bit of fun, and try to frighten little Joe 
Thompson. He is so afraid of being out in the dark, 
that they generally send for him unless he goes home 
with Howard, but to-night no one came, and Frank was 
not at school, and the little coward has been creeping 
home at such a snail’s pace, that he has only this moment 
turned the corner. He has to go down another street 
yet, and you shall see how he will scamper after I have 
had a word with him.” 

* Oh, Tom, I am ashamed of you for thinking of such 
a thing,” said Ned; ‘* i will not have anything to do with 
it, I assure you.” 

** You cannot help having something to do with it, 
master Ned,” said Tom as he ran off. Ned hastened in 
the direction he believed Joe to have gone, that he might 
warn him of T’om’s intention, and walk home with him 
if he wished it. He found he had missed the turning, 
and just as he had discovered the right road, he suddenly 
heard a loud scream, and then the sound of many voices. 
He hastened on and turned into the next street, where 
by the gas-light he saw a number of people gathered to- 
gether, when Tom ran up to him looking dreadfully 
pale, and, pulling him by the arm, said in an agitated 
voice, ‘* Come away, I tell you—come away as fast as 
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you can.” He pulled so hard that Ned was obliged to give 
way, and when he tried to speak Tom put his hand on 
his mouth, and said, ‘Don’t speak a word, but come 
with me.” 

Finding it impossible to get loose, Ned said, ‘* I must 
come with you I suppose, but | wish you would tell me 
what is the matter, and go straight home.” 

“Til tell you soon,” said Tom, still keeping hold of 
his arm and urging him on ata rapid pace. At length, 
when they were near home he said, “I only made a 
groan once or twice to frighten Joe, but I did it so loud 
the last time, that he started off in a terrible fright, and 
ran across the road just as a carriage was coming. He 
was knocked down I know, but whether he is much hurt 
or not I cannot tell, for I hurried to you instantly.” 

‘** How could you leave him so?” said Ned, * or in- 
deed how could you frighten him at all? You don’t know 
but you may have killed him. Surely you will go back 
and inquire, or let me do soas soon as | have told 
mamma, for | am sure she will let me.” 

** You do not think I am such a fool,” said Tom with 
a hollow laugh, ‘‘ as to get myself intoa scrape like that, 
or let you do it for me? Mind you never say one word 
of it, or I'll find some way of making you repent.” 

Now Ned was not a coward, except in the one fear of 
being laughed at, and he was too much grieved at what 
had happened to think about himself now ; so he replied 
very firmly, ‘*1 have no wish to get you into a scrape, 
Tom, but I shall do what I think right about this, and you 
cannot prevent me from doing so by any of these 
threats.” 

Tom was quite surprised at the tone in which Ned 
spoke, and for a few moments he was silent, but presently 
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he said in a taunting tone, “ Tell of me and I°Il tell of 
you—you can get me a good lecture or a good flogging 
perhaps, but there’s something manly in that, and all the 
boys will be sorry for me, whilst you will sit by with 
your foolscap on, the very personification of wisdom and 
goodness, convulsing the boys with laughter. Good 
night to your worship, I wish you joy of your indepen- 
dence.” 

Poor Ned, do you not pity him, unable to act as he 
knew to be right, notwithstanding all his kind and gen- 
erous feelings, for fear he should wear a foolscap and 
be laughed at? When he entered the parlour, where 
his mother was sitting, she immediately perceived that 
something was wrong. After inquiring what had made 
him so late, and finding he had been with Tom, she 
looked anxiously at her child, for she began to fear that 
Tom was a worse boy than she had previously imagined. 
“You have not been doing anything wrong, my boy ?” 
she said at length. 

** No mamma, not to-night, except in going out of my 
way with Tom,” said Ned. 

“If you felt that to be wrong, why did you go with 
him, Ned ?” 

** He looked sad and sulky, mamma, and I thought 
he would like me to go ;—and—and”—“ I was rather 
afraid he would be angry if I did not go,” Ned was going 
to say, but he recollected that he had not told his mother 
any of his troubles and trials, and he did not know how 
to begin. 

** And what my love ?” 

Ned tried again to speak, but the gentle tones of his 
mother’s voice had quite melted the little heart which 
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had been so long struggling to conceal its feelings, and 
he hid his head on her shoulder and cried bitterly. 

As soon as he was a little calmer, his mother said, 
“*T will not ask you any questions now, my boy, for 
you are too much agitated, but to-night I hope I shall be 
able to give you some comfort, whatever may be your 
trouble.” 

“Indeed you will comfort and help me, mamma, and 
[ have been very foolish not to tell you all about it be- 
fore,” sobbed poor Ned. 

That evening he told his mother the whole history of 
his foolish fears, and the faults they had led him to com- 
mit. She was glad to find that amidst all his mistakes 
he had not entirely forgotten the good principles she had 
been trying to implant. After talking to him for a little 
time, she said, “‘ [ think you now see plainly that the fear 
of being laughed at is the source of all your trouble, and 
I assure you that you will never cease to make mistakes 
until you resolutely battle with this enemy of your peace. 
Let no fear but that of doing wrong keep possession of 
your mind, and this cowardly fear will soon vanish. 
With respect to the terrible accident of to-night, I shall 
leave you to act for yourself, hoping that you will now 
have no difficulty in doing whatever may seem to be 
right.” She then kissed her little school-boy, and left 
him, she hoped, to a night of peaceful sleep. 

The first thing he heard at school the next morning 
was, that poor little Joe Thompson had been run over by 
a carriage the night before, and now lay in great danger. 
His leg was broken, and he was so feverish that great 
fears were entertained for him. Ned tried not to look 
at Tom, fearing he would feel every look a reproach. 
After school, however, Tom came up as if he intended 
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to walk home with him; but Ned said he was going to 
inquire how Thompson was. For a moment Tom seem- 
ed agitated, and then said, ‘* Well, it was-no fault of 
mine ; | only meantto frighten him a bit—I did not mean 
to hurt him. I wonder whether he has told how it hap- 
pened.” 

“You won’t tell yourself, then, Tom,” said Ned, 
‘*and come with me now. You would be much happier 
if you could make up your mind to do so.” 

Ned waited a moment for Tom’s reply, but hearing 
none, he looked up and was quite frightened to see the 
excessive rage depicted on Tom’s countenance. ‘ Tell, 
do you say—J tell !’’ he slowly muttered. ‘ Mind what 
you are about, Graham, or you shall feel the difference 
between a friend anda foe. Go and tell tales of me, 
and you shall never have another hour’s comfort at 
school.” 

*‘ Indeed,” said Ned, “*I do not think you have ever 
been a true friend to me, Tom, and I believe I should 
have been much happier at school if I had not taken 


your advice. However, ! have no wish to betray you, 
but I do hope I shall be able to do whatever seems right 
now.” 


Ned could not say another word, for the effort he had 
made to speak to Tom in this way had been so great 
that it was with the utmost difficulty he could finish his 
sentence. He ran off to conceal his agitation, and 
paused not till he arrived at the house of his little 
friend. 

The servant told him that the surgeon had set the leg, 
and pronounced the patient rather better. This was 
happy news to Edward; and forgetting how ill the child 
still was, he asked when he might see him. ‘ Not for 
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had been so long struggling to conceal its feelings, and 
he hid his head on her shoulder and cried bitterly. 

As soon as he was a little calmer, his mother said, 
“*T will not ask you any questions now, my boy, for 
you are too much agitated, but to-night 1 hope I shall be 
able to give you some comfort, whatever may be your 
trouble.” 

** Indeed you will comfort and help me, mamma, and 
I have been very foolish not to tell you all about it be- 
fore,” sobbed poor Ned. 

That evening he told his mother the whole history of 
his foolish fears, and the faults they had led him to com- 
mit. She was glad to find that amidst all his mistakes 
he had not entirely forgotten the good principles she had 
been trying to implant. After talking to him for a little 
time, she said, “* [ think you now see plainly that the fear 
of being laughed at is the source of all your trouble, and 
I assure you that you will never cease to make mistakes 
until you resolutely battle with this enemy of your peace. 
Let no fear but that of doing wrong keep possession of 
your mind, and this cowardly fear will soon vanish. 
With respect to the terrible accident of to-night, I shall 
leave you to act for yourself, hoping that you will now 
have no difficulty in doing whatever may seem to be 
right.” She then kissed her little school-boy, and left 
him, she hoped, to a night of peaceful sleep. 

The first thing he heard at school the next morning 
was, that poor little Joe Thompson had been run over by 
a carriage the night before, and now lay in great danger. 
His leg was broken, and he was so feverish that great 
fears were entertained for him. Ned tried not to look 
at Tom, fearing he would feel every look a reproach. 
After school, however, Tom came up as if he intended 
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to walk home with him; but Ned said he was going to 
inquire how Thompson was. For a moment ‘Tom seem- 
ed agitated, and then said, “ Well, it was no fault of 
mine ; I only meantto frighten him a bit—I did not mean 
to hurt him. I wonder whether he has told how it hap- 
pened.” 

‘You won’t tell yourself, then, Tom,” said Ned, 
‘*and come with me now. You would be much happier 
if you could make up your mind to do so.” 

Ned waited a moment for Tom’s reply, but hearing 
none, he looked up and was quite frightened to see the 
excessive rage depicted on Tom’s countenance. ‘ Tell, 
do you say—TI tell!” he slowly muttered. ‘* Mind what 
you are about, Graham, or you shall feel the difference 
between a friend and a foe. Go and tell tales of me, 
and you shall never have another hour’s comfort at 
school.” 


** Indeed,” said Ned, ‘“*I do not think you have ever 


been a true friend to me, Tom, and I believe I should 
have been much happier at school if I had not taken 
your advice. However, 1 have no wish to betray you, 
but [ do hope | shall be able to do whatever seems right 
now.” 

Ned could not say another word, for the effort he had 
made to speak to Tom in this way had been so great 
that it was with the utmost difficulty he could finish his 
sentence. He ran off to conceal his agitation, and 
paused not till he arrived at the house of his little 
friend. 

The servant told him that the surgeon had set the leg, 
and pronounced the patient rather better. This was 
happy news to Edward; and forgetting how ill the child 
still was, he asked when he might see him. ‘ Not for 
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some days,” she replied, *‘ he is very full of fancies, and 
continually asks to see one of his schoolfellows of the 
name of Graham, whom he connects with his accident 
in some way or other.” 

** How very strange,” said Ned, “my name is Gra- 
ham.” 

** Well, perhaps you may see him after awhile, but not 
till he is much better.” 

Ned walked slowly home, wondering how Joe could 
have fancied that he was near, at the time he was run 
over. 

As the boys were separating after school in the after- 
noon, ‘om walked up to Ned, and in a most insolent 
manner said, ‘ Well, sir, have you informed Mrs. 
Thompson of my share in her son’s accident ?” 

** No,” said Ned, very quietly, * I have not.” 

** Do you mean to do so?” added Tom. 

** Not unless [ am obliged,” replied Ned in the same 
tone. 

** But you will if you are asked the question,” pursued 
Tom. 

“shall not tell a falsehood, Tom, and that is really 
all I can say about it.” 

* But you must say more,” said Tom, ‘ you must 
promise me that you will not tell, whatever may happen, 
or I will go this moment to the master, who has not yet 
left, and tomorrow you will have the great pleasure of 
being raised above the whole class in a most enviable 
manner.” Ned turned very red, and Tom pursued his 
advantage. ‘* Now Ned, you are generally a good na- 
tured fellow enough, at least you were so before you 
knew Howard, and you, who dread punishment so much 
yourself, ought not to bring it upon another unnecessarily. 
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So just promise, like a good fellow as you are, to keep 
silence about this one freak, and I will do as much for 
you another time.” 

Tom’s blustering manner was quite gone as he said 
these latter words, and had given place to tones of the 
most earnest entreaty. Ned found it very difficult to be 
firm, but he felt that if he gave way now, he should 
never be able to act independently, so he compelled 
himself to say, “It is not likely I shall ever be asked 
about it, Tom, but if Iam I will tell the truth, though I 
am sure I do not wish to say anything that can make 
you uncomfortable.” 

Tom looked full in Ned’s face to see whether he was 
in earnest, and finding that he was, he resumed with all 
his former insolence of manner, ** You must take the 
consequences then, and I can assure you they will not be 
pleasant ones,” and then walked off, apparently too an- 
gry to say more. 

The next morning he met Ned at the school door, and 


tried again to frighten him into a promise, but in vain, for 
Ned had spoken to his father and mother, and had made 
up his mind to take their advice, and bear his taunts in 
silence. He was surprised to find how much easier it 
was to be firm, now that he had once spoken decidedly 
to Tom. 


When his class was called up to the first lesson that 
morning, Ned stepped forward and said to the master, 
“If you could spare a few minutes, Sir, before we be- 
gin, I have something I want to say to you.” 

** Well, my boy, say it then, I dare say I can make 
time to hear it, if it is not very long.” 

** About a month ago, Sir, I climbed the play-ground 
wall into the next garden to fetch a little boy’s ball. I 
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did not know then that you would punish me for doin, 
so, and when I heard what the punishment was, I was 
afraid of telling you for fear you should think I deserved 
it, though I did not intend to do wrong.” 

The master looked all astonishment—‘Who told you 
there was any punishment for climbing that wall ?” he 
said at length. 

Edward involuntarily looked towards Tom ; but in- 
stantly turned away his eyes, saying, ‘‘ One of the boys, 
Sir.” 

** Which?” asked the master. 

**] would rather not tell you, Sir, if you please,” said 


Ned. 


The master paused a moment, and then said, ** Who- 
ever told you this is a very bad boy, for he must know 
that it is untrue, and his only object appears to have 
been to make you unhappy. Have you done anything 
to incur his enmity ?” 

* Not that I know of, Sir,” replied Ned. 


The master cast a scrutinizing glance along the class, 
and had no difficulty in discovering the malicious author 
of the falsehood ; for Tom, who was quite taken by sur- 
prise, having never imagined that Ned would have 
courage to act thus, had been changing color all the 
time as his feelings varied between hope and fear. 
Fixing his eye sternly upon him, the master said, “* Why 
you have thus cruelly frightened your young schoofellow 
I cannot tell, nor can I be sure whether this changing 
countenance betokens sorrow. If it does, you will im- 
mediately beg his pardon; if not, the knowledge of your 
character which your schoolfellows have now obtained, 
will prevent your doing any harm in this way again.” 
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Tom sulkily replied, ‘* 1 was only in fun.” 

“ Then your fun,” said the master in his sternest tones, 
‘‘is as much to be dreaded as most boys’ earnest. | 
warn your schoolfellows to beware of you, and I shall 
keep a keen watch over you for the future.” 

The morning lessons proceeded as usual, but when 
the boys met in the play-ground after school, Tom 
rushed at Ned with a degree of violence that was quite 
fearful, and giving him a terrible blow, said, ‘So you 
thought to have the credit of your generosity, and to 
get me punished after all, did you? but I told you you 
should know the difference between a friend and a foe, 
and so you shall to your cost.” 

Ned’s first impulse, as soon as he recovered from this 
unexpected attack, was to return the blow, but before it 
was actually struck, a thought flashed across his mind 
which caused his arms to drop powerless by his side. 
He remembered that his mother had once said to his 
father when he was by, “I trust that our boy will be 
brave enough to refuse any temptation to fight.” And 
his father had replied, ‘* Very proud indeed should I be 
of a son of mine who could do that.” and Ned felt as 
if he saw again the anxious and affectionate look with 
which these words were uttered. 

These thoughts passed through his mind in a moment, 
but that moment had taken away all desire to strike Tom. 
The cowardly boy seeing this, gave him another blow, 
and at that instant they were surrounded by the other 
boys, who seeing Tom striking one so much younger 
than himself, hastened te the spot, crying out, ** At him, 
Graham, give it him well! Never mind hin, don’t be 
afraid, and you'll master him.” But Ned did not stir. 
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Then Frank Howard came up, saying in a most en- 
couraging tone, ‘*‘ Now Ned, my man, let us see that 
you. are not a coward—Tom is, we know, but you are a 
brave fellow, I'll answer for it, and you'll beat him 
easily.” 

Tom stood glaring around at the taunts of his school- 
fellows, and finding that Ned made no movement towards 
him, he began in his insolent manner, “* He fight me ! he 
dare do no such thing. Oh no! the little coward will go 
and tell his master I struck him, but he won’t fight, I 
know.” 

*“ For shame, Tom,” said Frank, “ to bully a Jad two 
years younger than yourself. Come Ned, I know you 
better, you are not afraid of him, are you ?” 

** No,” said Ned very gently, and yet with so much 
firmness, that all felt he spoke the truth; ‘I used to be 
very much afraid of him, but I am not now.” 

*“That’s famous,” shouted Frank, “now show him 
you are not afraid—quick—quick, or he'll be skulking 
off, though he is so much higger.” Finding that Ned 
made no preparation for the encounter, he again encour- 
aged him by the assurance that he could conquer a cow- 
ard, even if he were much bigger than Tom. 

You must remember that Ned was but a little boy, 
among a great many older ones, and you will not wonder 
that though he was quite firm in his determination not to 
fight Tom, he was uncomfortable and confused, and 
hardly knew how to try to make them understand his 
feelings. He thought he should not have cared for the 
other boys, but to disappoint Frank Howard, whom he 
so greatly admired, and whose friendship he so much 
wished to gain—this was very hard. 


[To be continued. ] 














